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THIS HEMISPHERIC 
PROBLEM 


Tue Western Hemisphere is vast. The 
Americas extend from above the Aretic 
Cirele almost to the Antarctie Circle. in 
geography, climate and products, they re- 
veal almost infinite variations—and yet, 
humanly speaking, there are common ele- 
ments throughout their length and breadth. 
From Canada to Cape Horn the people that 
dominate the culture to-day have European 
backgrounds. In Canada the common an- 
eestry is English and French. We in the 
United States trace our origins to England, 
to France, to Germany and to other Euro- 
pean nations. In Central and South 
America the people cherish their ties with 
Spain, Portugal and France, and more re- 
cently with Germany and Italy. In addi- 
tion to a common European rootage, these 
American republics have similar histories 
in winning their political independence 
from their respective European mother 
countries and in having tried to establish 
in the new world new cultures, retaining 
the best of the European tradition and 
adding those elements appropriate to con- 
ditions on a new frontier. 

Thus similar historical patterns and aspi- 
rations tie the Americas together. There 
is much experience behind us to justify the 
efforts of the past hundred years to bring 
the republics of this hemisphere into a 
strong and mutually profitable Pan Ameri- 
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ean Union. Each of the Americas, since 
the time of winning its independence from 
European control, has been moving toward 
a plan of mutual assistance in defending 
this hemisphere from outside influences. 
The Monroe Doctrine was the first concrete 
proposal. 
ideal, is over a hundred years old; and for 
over fifty years, an actuality. 
founding of this Pan American Union, we 
have been increasingly successful in bring- 
ing our economic, social and political con- 
flicts to the conference table for settlement. 
The conferences at Lima, Havana and Rio 
de Janeiro achieved much that had been 
impossible before this inter-American insti- 
tution became thoroughly established. 

But recent world conditions rather than 
common history and aspirations have sud- 
denly hastened our efforts and heightened 
our concern for hemispheric solidarity. 
For some time before our involvement in 
the war, our government, through the State 
Department, through the Office of Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs and 
through the Pan American Union, had been 
greatly increasing the flow of commerce and 
the exchange of culture. These gains are 
not enough, however, entirely to answer 
the threat of the Axis powers, should they 
succeed in firmly establishing themselves in 
the near future in the Old World. We 


The Pan American Union, as an 


Sinee the 
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need to develop a far greater understanding 
of the common danger and of the means of 
protecting our hemisphere. 

Many students of the problem are con- 
vineed that education, in the decade ahead, 
must play a much more significant part in 
Pan-American relations if we are to hold 
the gains we have already made and acceler- 
ate consolidation and mutual defense in this 
hemisphere. It is true that such federal 
agencies as those mentioned previously can 
take the leadership in improving inter- 
American relations, but not until all of us 
as citizens in the twenty-one American Re- 
publics more fully comprehend the prob- 
lems and the possible solutions shall we 
the 
unification that is essential. 


achieve high degree of hemispheric 

It is possible to discuss these educational 
contributions from two angles; first, from 
the standpoint of the assistance which the 
citizens of the United States may render to 
the other American republics; and second, 
from the viewpoint of a possible modifica- 
tion of the curriculum of schools in the 
United States to help our citizens under- 
stand the nature of hemispheric coopera- 
tion. In this article attention will be given 
to the first aspect, namely, the possible aid 
from the citizens of the United States to 
Latin America. 

During the 
months on the west coast of South America 


past year I spent three 
observing the agricultural, industrial, edu- 
cational and other pursuits of the urban 
and rural areas. 

What I have to say must be thought of as 
more applicable to the republies of Bolivia, 
Peru and Eeuador than to any other. I am 
fully aware that the Indian problem, so 
difficult in these Andean republies, is less 
of a problem in some republics and is en- 


tirely lacking in others. But, from my 


reading and talking with observers who 
have lived in and visited widely in other 
countries of Latin America, I am eonvineed 
that many of the things I have to say about 
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the west coast are also true generally 
throughout Central and South America. 
Traveling and visiting in the Andean 
region one is deeply impressed by the primi- 
tive level of economic development. With 
the possible exception of the European 
stock living in a few such cities as Lima, 
La Paz and Quito, the Indian population 
in these republies lives in poverty, disease 
A typical experience of mine 
I joined an 


and squalor. 
will illustrate this point. 
archeological expedition in Peru and ex- 
plored with this group in the high Andean 
ranges north of Cuzeo. The eight white 
men of the expedition were accompanied 
by fifty native Indian carriers and camp 
workers. The expedition started from 
Cuzeo, where it hired, for twenty-five cents 
a day, American money, all the Indians 
And these Indians furnished their 
own food and lodging. Each Indian ear- 
ried with him on his back enough food 
to last several weeks; the food consisted 
mostly of corn and dried meat, and that 
in limited quantity. The clothing worn 
was partly machine-made, of inferior qual- 
ity, partly native homespun and some 
woven blankets. These Indians had very 
few tools and personal effects, and seemed 
delighted to earn what seemed to me un- 
ethically low pay for their work. Many 
showed the effects of disease. Such a 
low economie status is unfortunately rather 
typical of the millions of the native Indian 
population who constitute the majority of 
the total population in the three countries 


needed. 


visited. 

With all this poverty, there are vast re- 
sources in rich soil, valuable minerals, fa- 
vorable climate, undeveloped water power, 
great forests and other natural wealth. 
One is reminded of an Italian explorer’s 
summary of his trip, in which he said, 
‘Peru is like a beggar seated on a chair 
of gold.’’ For the most part, the natives 
of these countries are not aware of the 
potential wealth extant in their natural 
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resourees, and even if they were aware of 
this wealth, they do not possess the skills 
necessary for extracting the products and 
processing them into usable goods and 
services. 

The deplorable poverty is not due to lack 
of native intelligence on the part of the 
people, for their mental endowment is ob- 
viously good. These Indians are descen- 
dants of the great empire builders who 
ruled for 400 years prior to the Spanish 
conquest. These worthy ancestors left 
abundant evidence of their intelligence in 
the ruined cities, the extensive fortifica- 
tions, the far-flung highways, the advanced 
agriculture, the decimal system and the 
calendar. What their ancestors did only a 
few generations back might be matched in 
significance by the next generation if they 
eould be given the one thing which is most 
lacking—namely, education. They are rich 
in natural resources and are by endowment 
an intelligent people—yet they live in pov- 
erty. The one element that seems to be 
almost everywhere lacking is an educational 
system supplying free and universal school- 
ing through which could be developed the 
human endowment to the point where their 
scientists, their managers and their laborers 
could utilize the natural resources for the 
benefit of the entire population. 

It seems reasonable to expect that schools 
universally available to all children and 
young people might, in a generation or two, 
contribute to the solution of the low eco- 
nomic standard of the west coast of South 
America. For certain of these Latin-Amer- 
ican republics, not more than 35 per cent. 
of the children of school age have a school 
near enough for daily attendance. These 
schools are for the most part located in the 
larger urban communities, and the enrol- 
ment is primarily of children of Spanish 
descent. Very few schools exist in thé rural 
areas where the Indian population lives 
(constituting from 60 to 75 per cent. of the 
total population in these three countries). 
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Further, the curriculum in these schools— 
urban and rural alike—is for the most part 
unsuited to the 
economie wealth and developing a culture 


task of developing the 
indigenous to the people and their environ- 
ment. As an illustration, many of the text- 
books used in these schools are direct trans- 
lations from text-books used in Germany, 
France, England and other European ecoun- 
tries. Instructional materials written by 
Latin-Americans for the pupils of west 
The 


pattern of the curriculum very often fol- 


coast Latin-American schools are rare. 


lows the design of the European schools, 
and has little to do with the contemporary 
problems which face these Latin-American 


people. Further, the teachers are not ade- 
quately trained. Nor have teachers devel- 
oped professional organizations which 


would gradually raise the level of the pro- 
fession’s performance. And again, the bet- 
ter schools in the larger cities are usually 
maintained for and by 
Some of these schools admit the children of 
the leading local families, but such schools 
do not contribute much to the upbuilding 
of native power and wisdom. 

It is necessary to note on the east coast 


foreign groups. 


important exceptions to what has just been 


said. There, in the large and progressive 
cities, one finds educational institutions 


equal to the schools in Europe or in the 
United States. 
ters, more primitive educational facilities 
are usually found. 

Recognizing these inadequacies in the 


But outside a few such cen- 


educational systems of some Latin-Ameri- 
can republics, one must ask, ‘‘ What can be 
done to improve the situation?’’ If the 
United States truly desires to contribute to 
hemispheric solidarity through aiding in 
the problems which face our sister repub- 
lies, we might wisely spend some of our 
defense funds for the following types of 
projects: 

First, we might aid in finaneing educa- 
While traveling among 


tional missions. 
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these people, conversations were held with 
a number of school officials, university pro- 
fessors, officials in the ministries of educa- 
tion and members of the U. 8S. consulates. 
Several of these leaders suggested that one 
of the most important ways in which the 
United would be to 
finance educational missions which would 
be made up of outstanding educators from 


States could help 


the several American republics. 

One official in a ministry of education 
expressed the idea thus: 

We would like to have a mission on education 
help us study our problems. If this mission could 
be made up of a specialist on early childhood edu- 
cation, a specialist on adolescent education, a spe- 
cialist on general college education and university 
professional education, a specialist on vocational 
and agricultural edueation and a specialist on edu- 
cational administration and taxation, we feel that 
we could profit greatly from such a group. We 
hope that the members of such a mission would have 
considerable understanding of our national psy- 
chology and of our human and physical resources. 
If such a mission could work elosely with us, study- 
ing our problems for a period of six months, it not 
only would give us at the end of that period a 
clearer picture of our educational needs and _ pos- 
sibilities, but at the same time, our professional 
edueational groups in this country would be greatly 
stimulated by close contact with the leaders of other 
American republics. 

A second area of possible assistance is in 
teacher-education. Possibly the most fruit- 
ful starting point in the development of 
mass education is to provide adequate edu- 
cation for teachers. The elementary schools 
in the countries visited are generally staffed 
by teachers trained in normal schools. 
These generally have not been provided 
with sufficient staff and with adequate phys- 
ical plant to make possible the well-rounded 
education of prospective teachers. Many 
of these normal sehools do not give an edu- 
eation which would be comparable to that 
school. One 


average secondary 


of our 
prominent citizen of the United States who 
has worked in the universities of the west 
coast of South America for thirty years 


outlines the need as follows: 
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By training a large number of teachers who will 
be proficient in giving instruction in the native 
Indian language as well as in Spanish along the 
lines of vocational education, the people of the 
Andean highlands will be assured of a real oppor- 
tunity to attain greater economic development basic 
to their welfare. They will become ‘‘incorpo- 
rated’’ into modern western eivilization. 

The normal training schools should take students 
from the localities where they will subsequently 
teach. The students should be prepared to 
teach the three R’s—plus some history, geography, 
ete.—during the morning hours. They should like- 
wise be given special training in order to utilize 
the afternoons for teaching home industries, better 
utilization of local raw materials, better agricul- 
tural methods and sanitary practices. In this man- 
ner the community becomes a more important pro- 
ducer, the people consume more and a greater va- 
riety of articles of wealth, material comforts be- 
come available and general welfare is furthered. 
The population thus becomes more homogeneous, 
and offers a broader base for continental unity. If 
sufficient funds are available, the best method per- 
haps would be for some foundation to enter into 
long-term contracts with the several countries to: 

(a) Establish, equip and administer normal 
schools in order to prepare teachers who can go 
back to their own people and teach along the lines 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

(b) Collaborate with each country in a general 
survey of the indigenous population in the Andean 
highlands, in order to have a suitable and proper 
basis for the establishment of normal schools ;—a 
survey of types of local raw materials suitable for 
industrial exploitation by the local population, mar- 
kets for the sale of the products thus created, needs 
for sanitation and hygiene, ete. 

With such assistance from the United 
States in establishing teacher-education in- 
stitutions, these less fortunate sister repub- 
lies to the south would in a generation or 
two lift themselves steadily up the economic 
ladder and offer us in return the possibility 
of much greater exchange commercially and 
culturally than is possible to-day under the 
current conditions of poverty. 

In yet another way, we of the United 
States might contribute to western-hemi- 
spheric unity. Before our entry into the 
war, much was printed in our newspapers 
about the penetration of the Axis powers 
into Latin America through the schools 
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which were maintained by the Axis govern- 
ments in the larger cities. These news- 
paper accounts were generally accurate. 
The German School at Quito will illustrate 
this type of penetration. This school was 
maintained by the German Foreign Office 
in Quito, staffed with teachers trained in 
Germany and equipped with German texts 
and instructional materials. In general, it 
superior to the locally-maintained 
schools. It made a special appeal to the 
political, business, intellectual and profes- 
sional groups in that city, and charged very 
little tuition. Through this school the Ger- 
man Foreign Office was able not only to 
build good will toward the German people, 
but also to implant much of the Nazi ideol- 
ogy through the daily instruction, half of 
which was in the German language and 
from German text-books. 

In contrast to this German educational 
policy, the United States foreign office 
has generally followed a policy of refusing 
to grant government funds for projects 
that might be elassified as propaganda by 
foreign powers. In Quito, however, the 
United States minister, Mr. Boaz Long, and 
some of his associates and friends (both 
local residents and foreigners from the 
United States) desired to do something 
positive to counteract the influence of the 
German school. Out of their savings they 
financed the American School of Quito, 
which opened its doors in October, 1940. 
The school is staffed by American teachers. 
Even though this American School was new 
and the tuition much higher than in the 
German school, a much larger number of 
pupils from leading families of Quito regis- 
tered on the opening day than could be 
accommodated. Many of these pupils had 
been attending the German school. By this 
action, many of the leading citizens of Quito 
demonstrated their friendly attitude to- 
ward the United States. Somehow, we 
must furnish the financial assistance to 
make this school and over 150 other Ameri- 


was 
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can schools in Latin America equal in every 
way to the European schools. 
At this point a principle should be enun- 


ciated coneerning the relation of such 
schools to the local school systems. It 


would seem inadvisable to establish a North 
American school which might be considered 
either primarily propagandistie or competi- 
tive to the established public and church 
schools maintained by our sister republies. 
Neither of these charges could be made if 
we worked closely with the ministry of edu- 
cation in each of the republics. Some of our 
sister republics would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to incorporate one or more of these 
‘‘foreign schools’’ into their educational 
system, and receive aid from us in main- 
taining the schools which could be used as 
an experimental center to demonstrate mod- 
ern educational practices carried on in the 
best schools in the United States. If such 
a jointly sponsored school were closely tied 
into the teacher-education program of the 
national government, the school would serve 
several purposes; among them (a) counter- 
act the German school influence; (b) pro 
vide during the next few years superior 
education for the children of United States 
citizens residing in Latin America and for 
the children of the leadership 
groups, and (¢c) provide an experimental 


native 


laboratory and demonstration center which 
eould be used by the educational authorities 
of the republic in whatever manner they 
saw fit. 

In a fourth Latin 
America can be aided by our efforts. Much 
has been said recently about assisting our 
sister republics by offering scholarships and 
fellowships to their young scientists and 
professional workers to come to the United 
States to study in our universities and to 


area, education in 


gain training experience in our industrial 


and commercial establishments. Latin 


America lacks the many advanced training 
centers which so abundantly dot our na- 


tional map. For many years past, the 
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European universities have made a special 
appeal in offering training to Latin Ameri- 
eans. For instance, most of the physicians 
of the older generation in Peru have been 
trained in the medical schools of France, 
while the managers of the few textile fac- 
tories have usually studied in the universi- 
ties and worked in the textile factories of 
England. There is no reason why we 
should not make a greater effort to open 
our training facilities to these young schol- 
ars and leaders. 

One might ask, What are the possible re- 
sults which would follow sueh an eduea- 
tional cooperation with Latin America as 
has been suggested? How would such an 
expenditure of time and money on our part 
contribute to better commercial and cul- 
tural relations among the American repub- 
lies, and incidentally contribute to a more 
closely knit hemispheric fabric ? 

In the first place, only as we aid these 
peoples to build for themselves an adequate 
economic base will there be the amount of 
exchange between ourselves and our neigh- 
bors that all of We are not 


advocating that we take a sentimental atti- 


us desire. 


tude toward our neighbors; we are rather 
suggesting a sound policy over the long run. 
At the present time there is a very definite 
limit to the amount of eultural and com- 
mercial exchange that can take place be- 


THE MOST SERIOUS 
CHALLENGE TO 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


No longer can it be said that America 
offers ‘‘all aid short of war,’’ for the con- 
flict, so long avoided, has brought its devas- 
tation to our outposts in the Pacifie and to 
our shipping in the Atlantic. No longer 
ean argument be rife concerning what is or 
is not to be done to preserve our country 
for a cruel 


in a isolation, ’’ 


*“splendid 
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tween most of these republics and our own. 
Exchange naturally implies that each party 
to the exchange has something of value to 
offer to the other. The people of many 
Latin-American republics are so poor that 
they can not purchase the goods and ser- 
technology in the 
Not until 
these people are able to develop their own 


vices which modern 


United States makes available. 


resources and process them in such a man- 
ner that they would supply their own needs, 
and, in addition, some of our needs, will 
any great amount of exchange be possible. 
And universal education is a sine qua non 
of such advanced economy. It must be 
noted here that certain of the economic 
problems can not be solved by edueation 
alone, but basie to their solution is a system 
of free and universal education. 

Further, as we aid these neighbors of 
ours to become economically more self-suffi- 
cient, they in turn will be able to resist suc- 
cessfully the powerful imperialistic forces 
that have been, and in some countries, still 
are, striving to tie the Latin-American re- 
publies into the Axis compact. By assisting 
the common man to attain a better standard 
of living, and by assisting the scholars and 
the political leaders to prepare themselves 
for their life work we, in the long run, will 
be contributing immeasurably to our own 
security and welfare. 


By 
JOHN C. McDERMOTT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY 


awakening has at last opened American 
eyes to the clear sight of the terror that flies 
by day and night, the terror let loose by 
irresponsible, self-seeking dictators who 
would make the world their own. The war 
is ours. It was not sought, but it came to 
us. There is, God be thanked, no hysterical 
ery of ‘‘Now that we have it, what will we 
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lo with it?’’—there is only a grimly con- 
tident feeling that, come what will, in the 
end there is only a victory over oppression, 
a final conquest of the evil forces let loose 
against the democratic mode of life. 

Yet to be too optimistic concerning the 
immediate future is to play the part of the 
fool. 
others will follow. 


Staggering blows have been dealt us; 
Reverses are certain to 
come, but they are to be borne in the reali- 
The 


ultimate victory—when it comes, and it will 


zation that one day the tide must turn. 


come—will not be easily bought, nor with- 
out great price. Many have died heroieally, 
many more will die before the last shot is 
fired. In every walk of civilian life, as well 
as in the paths of the armed forces, great 
sacrifices will have to be made, sacrifices 
that may call upon every last ounce of grit 
and sacrifices that will test 
American manhood and womanhood beyond 
anything they have known before. ‘‘United 
we stand”’ in the face of the enemy; united 
states we are, united individuals we must be 
in the face of aggression. 

That we can not continue to live the lives 
we have known is plain to every thinking 
person. Through two years and more of 
hellish strife we talked splendidly of na- 
tional defense; the time has come not only 
to defend but to attack, to carry the war 
to those who brought it to us, to perpetuate 
the glorious American heritage that has set 
at naught every attempt at an armed inter- 
ference with the American way of life. 
That way of life, springing from the ac- 
ceptance of democratic principles of ex- 
istence, we will, we must preserve. This 
is not the life that will change—this is the 
life that at all costs must go on. ‘‘At all 
costs’’—how serenely in the past have those 
words been uttered—but now shall we know 
their meaning. As the nation girds itself 
for the conflict the drain upon all material 
resources must grow ever greater; many 
things that were but a while ago considered 
essential to our well-being we must now do 


perseverance, 
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without ; we must learn a new simplicity so 
that the complexities of the war machine 
may run the more smoothly. Strange days 
await us, days that are certain to bring an 
increasing dislocation of the lives we have 
known. 
not begin to envision, we must make ready. 


For those days, and others we ean 


Here is a challenge to the whole scheme 
of American education. How shall it be 
answered ? 

To teach and practice a new economy; 
to live up to demoeratie principles by a 
new leveling of social distinctions; to stress 
anew the blessings of the political system 
under which we are fortunate to live; to 
adapt the work of the schools to the needs 
of war production; to seek now those skills 
that will bring the day of victory nearer 
these are commendable objectives—these 
are reasonable answers to the present need. 
Are 


these the only goals upon which in this hour 


But is not something more needed? 


we must set our eyes? 

That the national economy will undergo 
considerable change must appear inevitable. 
We have been that at 
per cent. of the national income will, in the 


informed least 50 
present year, be used in a gigantic program 
That the 
tax burden under such conditions must go 


of necessary wartime spending. 


far beyond all present expedients is a nat- 
ural expectation; that in the midst of all 
this spending there must be safeguards es- 
tablished against unwelcome inflation would 
seem imperative. Much has been done, but 
much more remains to do. The public at 
large must be educated in the changes that 
are to This 
danger has been recognized and the schools 
and colleges will play no small part in help- 
ing to make the adjustment that all, young 
and old alike, will be called upon to make. 

That all social distinctions must disap- 
pear in the hour of democracy’s greatest 
There are to be no dis- 


come or chaos will result. 


need is certain. 
tinctions of race, color or creed in the na- 
tional effort. A job is to be done and each 
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Now, 
more than ever, the socializing task of edu- 
No opportunity, cur- 


and every one must play his part. 


eation looms large. 
ean be 
The 


consciousness of the common responsibility 


ricular, extracurricular or other, 


neglected in the present emergency. 
must be so engendered as to make for a 


national unity hitherto undreamed of. 


That consciousness bolstered by a knowl- 


sé 


edge of and love for ‘‘government of the 
people, by the people, for the people’’ is the 
surest guarantee of the day of victory. 
That the schools and colleges are par- 
ticipating in the national effort in a very 
material way is evident in the emphasis 
that has been given to the production of 


skilled 


manifold 


workers for our 
This 


the day of the vocational school, which in 


and _ semiskilled 


war industries. is indeed 
the hour of national crisis is pouring forth a 
population adapted to the needs of the 
situation. Opportunities beckon to all who 
the the 
increased Yet 
herein lies a problem that calls for grave 


may bring to industries of war 


promise of production. 
consideration. The promise of definite—nay 
instant—employment; the prospect of more 
than comfortable wages; the seeming as- 
surance of a more than ample economic 
mode of life—these are inviting to the eyes 
-hut youth seldom looks beyond 
Their efforts we 
need, their strength we demand, their faith 


of youth 
the immediate present. 


and spirit we pray for in a day of trial, 
but let us not forget that, while this is the 
hour of youth, there are hours that lie be- 
yond. The nation will indeed benefit from 
the eager participation of America’s youth 
in America’s struggle, but the nation will 
profit little if, in facing the crisis of to-day, 
it forgets the problems of to-morrow. 

The victory—may it not be too long de- 
ferred—will bring in its wake such post- 
war conditions as even the crudest survey 
of history must reveal. We shall be faced 
with a task of reconstruction beyond im- 
Out of devastation will have to 


agination. 
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come order and a true, lasting peace. From 
out of the armed forces, from out of the 
ranks of those in the war industries, will 
come thousands upon thousands of skilled 
workers. These individuals will have the 
right to expect that society will find a place 
for them, that the peace will mean an op- 
portunity to return to a scheme of existence 
in which they may work out the fulfilment 
Can we give these 
boys and men such a promise? This is the 
problem that we must face; this is the situa- 
tion that to-morrow inexorably will bring; 
this is the challenge to our schools and our 


of cherished dreams. 


schooling. 

Is it too pessimistic to fear that as yet 
we have not faced this issue squarely? If, 
like Patrick Henry, we have ‘‘no lamp to 
guide our footsteps but that of experience,’’ 
then surely have we cause for pessimism. 
When the first World War ushered in a 
period of false prosperity, did we guard 
against the day when the unskilled worker 
would become the most perplexing problem 
Or did we not rather 
see the day when nearly 13 million such 


in the national life? 


individuals made of the ‘‘depression’’ a 
truly depressing picture? Shall we again 
sit supinely by while the cycle in new guise 
returns anew to haunt us? What can be 
done with the thousands of skilled workers 
when the frenzied production of the war 
effort is no longer needed? When the fear- 
ful bombers of to-day become again the 
winged argosies of peaceful commerce, will 
there be any place in the aircraft industries 
for the myriads who to-day must build and 
service the ships of the skies? This is but 
one situation. Multiply it by the manifold 
technical demands of modern mechanized 
warfare and consider the result. There is 
a possibility—more, a certainty—that our 
problem will become the absorption into 
peaceful industry, not of the unskilled, but 
of the skilled workers. In the capacities in 
which they have been trained in the war 
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effort, we shall not be able to find place for 
them. If we do not now take constructive 
steps to provide for them, we are inviting 
an even worse depression than that which 
was the outcome of a conflict that did not 
approach the present one in its magnitude. 

There need be no pessimism, however, in 
the task of seeking a solution to the prob- 
lem. In the present emergency we must 
not allow ourselves to be blinded by daz- 
zling visions of what we should like the fu- 
ture to be, we must only face the realization 
of what it will be if we do not take steps 
to prevent it. Why reap a harvest of social 


Events 
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unrest, of political grumbling, of economie 
displacement when the cure for the blight 
lies ready to hand? Now—not to-morrow 
—there should be undertaken a program 
of educational rehabilitation. the 
youth, the worker, for the tasks so urgently 


Train 


needed now, but do not fail to give him 
such added skills as may enable him to 
make his way in moderate comfort and se- 
curity once the war clouds have been dis- 
pelled. Here is the objective too readily 
lost sight of in the midst of our martial ef- 
forts—yet here may well be the goal of most 
lasting significance. 





THE RECORD OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA 

ScHOOL AND Society has received a letter 
from Ray O. Wyland, director of the Committee 
on Edueation, Boy Seouts of America, enclosing 
a story of the activities of the scouts in peace 
and in war, written by James E. West, chief 
scout executive. Following is a brief resumé 
of the story. 

Since the organization to America 
(1910), the services rendered by the Boy Scouts 
in answer to emergency calls from local and 


came 


federal agencies have embraced many types of 
work from the simple carrying of messages to 
the rescuing of lives and property from the 
ravages of flood and fire. 

During the first World War, President Wil- 
son commended the scouts for the help they 
gave in selling Liberty Bonds, distributing gov- 
ernment literature, collecting needed materials 
for various purposes and growing war gardens. 
And now that the second World War is in prog- 
ress, the Boy Seouts, having grown from fewer 
than 400,000 in the first World War to more 
than 2,000,000 (one third of American boys be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 20 years have been 
enrolled) and having demonstrated their ability 
to serve effectively, are being given “some major 
assignments in home defense and wartime 
service.” 

In April and June, 1941, scouts were asked by 
the Treasury Department to do the nation a 


“ood turn’ by distributing more than a million 
and a half posters “to promote the sale of De 
fense Bonds and Savings Stamps.” The seouts 
complied with speed and efficiency. At about 
the same time, Fiorello LaGuardia, then diree 
tor, OCD, asked for seouts “to help mobilize the 
nation for National Unity Day.” Chief Scout 
Executive West issued a eall and Boy Scouts 
from thousands of communities responded and 
took part in the program. The OCD and the 
OPM then made a joint request for scouts to 
assist other agencies in the collection of alumi 
num. State and federal officials testified that, 
in the accumulation of 12,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum as a result of the campaign, the seouts 
played an outstanding part. Still more spee 
tacular has been their 
collecting 50,000 tons of waste paper at the re 
quest of OPM and their distribution of 10,000, 
000 consumers’ pledges at the request of the 
OPA. 

In the Air Raid Defense Service boy scouts 
have already played an effective part in distrib 


recent performance in 


uting posters, but they are to have further im- 
portant assignments, chiefly as emergency mes 
sengers. They are ready for any service they 
may be ealled upon to perform. 

Surveys show that not one third but three 
fourths of American boys, if given an oppor 
tunity to join the Boy Seouts, would gladly do 
so, and the war service has taken so many of 


the young scout leaders as well as older ones 
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commanding the “Troops” that there is great 
need of new adult enlistments. Churches, 
schools and other organizations sponsoring 


Scout Troops are urged to extend their services 
in building up “this arm of home defense, so 
that the Boy Scouts may earry through effec 
tively in giving greater help to all branches of 
the government and the home defense.” 
In Great “the of the 
of the Boy Scouts during the war on the home 


Britain, reeord work 
front,” says Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
fine one.” They have performed 
than 180 kinds of 


and have been awarded 60,000 National Service 


"is @ Very 


“more emergency service” 


badges for sustained work of various types 

signaling, acting as orderlies, fighting fire and 
poison gas, rescuing women and children from 
demolished buildings. What has been done in 
Kngland, Chief West believes, can be done in 
the United States during “these fateful days 
mankind hangs in the 


when the freedom of 


balance.” 


NEW OFFERINGS IN LANGUAGES IM- 
PORTANT IN THE WAR 

SINCE mastery of a foreign language is the 
best approach to the understanding of a foreign 
people, interest in the spoken and written speech 
both of our allies and of our enemies is a most 
hopeful indication that post-war problems, as 
well as those now facing us, can be met with 
intelligence and humane intent. 

The American Council of Learned Societies is 
providing for university-bred Americans an op- 
portunity “to add to their competence control of 
one of the unusual languages likely to be needed 


in the war effort—Russian, Chinese, Portuguese, 


Japanese, Malay, Hindustani, Siamese” and 
others. The program is designed “to create a 
body of trained Americans upon which both 


governmental and private agencies can draw.” 
A summer institute for an intensive study of 
Portuguese will be held at the University of 
Vermont, June 15-August 22—the entire ten 
weeks for those without previous training and a 
seven-week course beginning July 6 for teachers 


) 


of Portuguese. Only 25 students will be ad- 


mitted to the ten-week course, which will put 
emphasis upon the Portuguese of Brazil; only 
students enrol in the seven-week 


fifteen may 


course, Which will be conducted in Portuguese. 


Further information on facilities and costs may 
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he obtained by writing to The Intensive Lan- 
guage Program, American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C. 

A grant of funds from the council has enabled 
Cornell University to establish a Russian Lan- 
guage Center, where free tuition and grants-in- 
aid for living expenses will be provided for en- 
rollees. The course, which began Mareh 2 and 
will continue until May 29, comprises fifteen 
hours a week—ten in the classroom and five 
under tutorial instruction—and is supplemented 
by phonographie records for “auditory experi- 
ence” and by daily practice in conversation at 
a Russian table in Willard Straight Hall, Cor- 
nell’s Student Union. Philip Mosely is director 
of the center; J. A. Posin, instructor in Russian, 
is in charge of the classroom, and two tutors 
Pro- 
fessor Mosely will present “material on Soviet 


will assist in the individual instruction. 
foreign policy and economie and social develop- 
ments,” and Ernest J. Simmons will deliver, as 
a background for the whole study, lectures on 
Russian literature and Russian life. 

The State College has been 
offering courses in Russian for the past three 


Pennsylvania 


years, but reports that the war has increased 
The 


college is also giving a new elementary course 


enrolment in these courses 50 per cent. 


in Portuguese and four graduate courses in the 


literature of Spain, Mexico and Argentina. 


One will be devoted to an intensive study of 


‘ 


its 





“Don Quixote” ‘sources, genesis, language, 
style, suecess and influence”; another will deal 
with the earliest literary movements in Spain; 
two others will be concerned with Mexican and 
Argentinian Spanish and will inelude “inten- 
sive study of the literature of these countries.” 

At Wayne University, several tuition-free, 
non-credit courses “related to the war and its 
auxiliary activities” began in Mareh and will 
continue until May in six-, eight- and ten-week 
German, French and 
Spanish classes are scheduled to meet in the 


terms. Conversational 
evenings from 7 to 9 o’elock. 

According to the student newspaper, Ken- 
tucky Kernel, war with Germany has not seri- 
ously affected enrolment in the University of 
Kentueky’s German department, which has suf- 
fered only a 10 per cent. drop “in eomparison 
with a general university drop of approxi- 
mately 16 per cent.” 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL AS A FACTOR IN 
NATIONAL MORALE 


Tue present handicaps of the rural schools 
and the eonsequent danger of having to eur- 
tail the opportunities of country children called 
forth from the members of the Committee on 
Rural Edueation at the Rural Education Group 
Meeting held under the auspices of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association at Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 19, a number of recommendations and 
observations pertinent to the needs of the rural 
schools and to the desirability of fostering their 
growth and development. They read, in part, 


as follows: 


First, we urge teachers to maintain in their 
schools a sane and homelike atmosphere free from 
undue stress and hatreds arising from the demands 
of war. We recommend a school program that 
affords children chances to learn from real life 
situations ... to get experience in cooperation and 
learn how to make democracy work. 

Second, we recommend for all schools a plan for 
health development that includes (a) improvement 
of the pupils’ diet through the school-community 
hot lunch program, (b) provision for children to 
learn good health habits... and (c) the correction 
of physical defects. 

Third, we believe that, through studies of local 
history ... and participation in rural improvement 
projects, teachers and children ean contribute 
greatly to the unity and morale so essential to a 
people involved in war. 

Fourth, in view of the severe shortage of teachers 

we earnestly urge school boards to consider 
seriously their children’s welfare before letting 
good teachers go.... 

Fifth, to make funds reach as far as possible, 
we recommend that small schools be combined... . 

Sixth, we trust that former teachers who return 
to teaching and girls without teaching experience 
who accept schools for the emergency will while in 
service study how to conduct a modern rural school, 


Seventh, because shortening school terms for farm 
work or other work ... may be mentally and phys- 
ically harmful to pupils, we sincerely urge com- 
munities to avoid ill-advised attempts to hasten 
unduly the process of education. 

Eighth, we commend those teachers colleges and 
schools of education that are providing specialized 
preparation for teachers of one-room schools, con- 
solidated schools, town or village schools and city 
schools and increasing their efforts to meet the 
individual needs of students. .. . 

Ninth, we are convinced that no national sacri- 


fice will be too great that will enable children and 
young people to stay in school, to secure the kind 
of education they need and wish and eventually to 


make their fullest contribution to the nation. 


THE 1941 SURVEY OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

THE NYSTA’s survey of the activities of local 
teachers associations in the state, as reported by 
Arvid J. Burke, director of studies, deals with 
associations in cities, villages and supervisory 
districts. Following are some of the salient 
points of the report: 

Preference rules in appointments “based upon 
loeal residence are very common,” as is the “re 
fusal to employ married women teachers re 
gardless of their competency,” and only a few 
school districts disqualify “persons who use per- 
sonal or political influence to secure positions.” 
Teachers who are not to be reemployed are gen- 
erally notified before May, sometimes as early 
as January. Seventy is the compulsory retire 
ment age in 28 of the 45 cities, 26 of the 68 
villages and five of the 23 supervisory districts. 

In the matter of leaves of absence, 44 out of 
the 45 cities, 62 out of the 68 villages and 19 out 
of the 23 rural districts provide for “sick leave,” 
and most districts pay full salaries “for at least 
a limited number of days.” Leave to attend 
educational meetings or to visit other schools is 
also common, usually with no cut in salary. 
Sabbatical leave is “not generally available in 
the public schools.” - “School districts are re- 
quired to pay the difference between regular 
salary and Army pay to members of the Na 
tional Guard and members of the Army, Navy 
or Marine reserves called into active duty.” 
Maternity leaves, involving from 10 to 24 
months, rank next to sick leave as a fixed policy. 

Salary policies vary greatly. Financial aid 
for professional growth is seldom granted and 
few districts “give increments in whole or in 
part based upon merit ratings.” Salaries are 
paid in a variety of ways, the ten-month plan 
being most popular in the cities, and the twelve- 
month plan in the villages and rural districts. 

Mr. Burke states in conclusion that, while 
many loeal associations have secretaries “serv- 
ing for a long or an indefinite term,” the policy 
of maintaining permanent headquarters, with a 
permanent secretary, is of slow growth; only 
ten city, twenty village and nine rural associa- 
tions are so organized. 
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TERMINAL COURSES FOR TWO-YEAR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

IN behalf of those students who, when they 
enter college, expect to remain only two years, 
the University of Nebraska has made it pos- 
sible for them to pursue such courses of study 
as will give them at the end of the two years 
a more nearly complete and better rounded 
equipment than do the “studies normally fol- 
lowed in the freshman and sophomore years.” 
C. S. Boucher, chancellor of the university, said 
that the plan had been in mind for two years 
and would become a permanent part of the 
university program, but that “the current pe- 
riod of stress” had at once proved its value, 
opening the way for 18-year-old high-school 
graduates “to complete a unified course of study 
before being called into the armed services. It 
may also become popular with young women 
who are eager to cut short their college resi- 
dence in order to enter occupational fields. 
The subjects offered in the terminal course are: 
agriculture, home economies, arts and sciences, 
business administration, engineering, journal- 
ism, radio broadcasting, commercial arts (secre- 
tarial work), health (technician) and teaching. 
Graduates will receive a diploma of “associate” 
in the field chosen. 

“A student who pursues only the first two 
years of a four-year course gets the introduc- 
tory part of a course that has a structural unity 
and definite purpose only when completed in its 
entirety,” Chancellor Boucher said, and he ealled 
attention to the facts that only about half of all 
college freshmen go beyond the second year and 
that only about 35 per cent. obtain degrees at 
the end of four years. 


THE HOLLINS COLLEGE CENTENNIAL 


THe one-hundredth anniversary of the found- 
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ing of Hollins College ( Va.) will be celebrated 
by a four-day program, May 16-19, the climax 
of which will be a symposium on the general 
topic, “Horizons of Freedom To-day.” Harlow 
Shapley, Paine professor of astronomy, Har- 
vard University, Frank P. Graham, president, 
University of North Carolina, John Dewey and 
DeWitt Parker, professor of philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, whose subjects are respec- 
tively, “Freedom of Mind and Spirit,” “Liberty 
in America,” “Morality and Religion in a Free 
Society” and “Arts in a Free Society,” will be 
the chief speakers. Among those presiding at 
the symposium will be Samuel A. Mitchell, di- 
rector, MeCormick Observatory, University of 
Virginia, Theodore H. Jack, president, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, 
Va.), and Frances B. Blandshard, dean of wo- 
men, Swarthmore (Pa.) College. 

A religious service on Sunday will be con- 
ducted by Bishop Karl M. Block, of California, 
and on Tuesday Ada L. Comstock, president, 
Radcliffe College (Cambridge, Mass.), will make 
the centennial address, and Bessie C. Randolph, 
president, Hollins College, will present a his- 
tory of the college and announce “the birthday 
gift of the alumnae,” a fund that has been ac- 
ecumulating during a five-year period. 

There will also be other features of the cen- 
tennial in which students, faculty and alumnae 
will take part. The music department will give 
a concert and the Hollins choir will furnish spe- 
cial musie on Sunday. A symposium on lib- 
eral-arts education ‘as exemplified in the work 
of Hollins alumnae to-day” will have as alumnae 
speakers Marguerite Hearsay, principal, Abbott 
Academy (Andover, Mass.), Mrs. George C. 
Marshall, wife of the Chief of Staff of the U. S. 
Army, and Mrs. William Simpson. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Joun Lester Lounssury, president, Long 
Beach (Calif.) Junior College, sueceeds Nicho- 
las Rieeiardi as San Bernardino 
(Calif.) Valley College. Dr. 


Ricciardi has aceepted the presidency of Saera- 


president, 


Union Junior 


mento Junior College. 


A. A. McPHeEETERS has been named dean, 
Clark College (Atlanta), to succeed James P. 
Brawley, whose appointment as president of 
the college was reported in ScHooL AND So- 
ciety, April 5, 1941. 

J. Epwarp Co.uins, associate professor of 
law, the Catholic University of America, has 
been appointed acting dean, Law School, dur- 
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ing the of Robert J. White, whose 
service with the Naval Chaplain Corps was re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, April 18. 


absence 


WiLu1AM OLSON, alumni secretary, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, has been appointed acting dean 
of men during the absence of Herbert J. Wun- 
derlich, who is serving with the Navy. 


ArTHUR W. QuIMBY, curator of musical arts, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, and professor of 
musie, Mather College, has been appointed 
chairman of the department of music, Connecti- 
eut College, New London. 


LEOPOLD ARNAUD, dean, School of Architee- 
ture, Columbia University, has been named 
Ware professor of architecture. Dean Arnaud 
is the second appointee to the Ware chair, 
which was established in 1929 in honor of 
Robert Ware, founder of the school. The chair 
was first awarded to William A. Boring, then 


dean, who held it until his retirement, 1934. 


THREE members of the staff of Pomona Col- 
lege (Claremont, Calif.) have received promo- 
tions as follows: Walter T. Whitney, associate 
professor of astronomy, to a_ professorship; 
George N. Tyson and Norman Elliott, instruc- 
tors in chemistry, to assistant professorships. 


WiLuiAM H. WEstTOoN, head of the department 
of cryptogamic botany, Harvard University, 
will be a visiting professor at Louisiana State 
University for the summer term of six weeks. 


FLORENCE HAMILTON, teacher in the Ellens- 
burg (Wash.) High School, has been appointed 
to the summer staff of the department of com- 
mercial edueation, Central Washington College 
of Edueation, Ellensburg. The college has en- 
larged the department to meet wartime demands. 


A. M. Date, formerly business manager of 
Service, has been appointed business manager, 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 


JoHN H. Frizzeui, head of the department 
of speech, the Pennsylvania State College, has 
been elected president, Eastern Public Speak- 
ing Conference. The conference, founded in 
1903, is said to be the oldest speech organiza- 
tion in the United States. 
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ASHER B. WILSON, has been elected head of 
the state board of education, Idaho, and of the 
board of regents, University of Idaho, to sue 
ceed W. F. MeNaughton. 
been named vice-president and J. F. Jenny, 
The board has authorized Mr. Wil 
son and Harrison C. Dale, president of the uni 


J. H. Andersen has 
secretary. 


versity, to enter into contract with the Navy 
Department for the establishment at the univer- 
sity of a school for the training of naval radio 


operators. 


CHANGES in the state department of publie 
Walter S. 
Newman, supervisor of agricultural education, 


instruction, Virginia, are as follows: 


has been named assistant superintendent of 
public instruction and will be succeeded by 
Dowell J. 


visor of agricultural education. 


Howard, formerly regional super 
Raymond V. 
Long, head of the division of school buildings, 
has been made director of the new division of 
vocational training for defense workers. W. 
Irving Dixon Mr. 
B. H. Van Oot has been promoted from super 


will be Long’s successor. 
visor to the directorship of trade and industrial 


edueation. 


Pau. LANDIS, associate professor of physical 
education, Bowling Green (Ohio) State Um 
versity, has been appointed director of health, 
physical education, recreation and safety in the 
state department of education, Ohio. 


Mrs. GroveR WHI?wortH, former superin 
tendent of schools, Mississippi County (Ark.), 
schools, 


has been elected superintendent of 


Logan County, Ark. 

W. W. 
schools, Allegheny County (Pa.), succeeds Clar 
ence W. Peters, in the superintendency. Dr. 
Peters has been forced by ill health to resign. 


LANTZ, assistant superintendent of 


Hopart A. Farber, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Lehigh County (Pa.), has been 
elected to the superintendency, succeeding Mer- 
vin J. Wertman, who has held the post for the 
past twenty-four years. 


Oris C. Harron, first assistant superinten 
dent of schools, Akron (Ohio), has been elected 
to the superintendency to succeed the late Ralph 
H. Waterhouse, whose death was reported in 
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AND March 28. Harold S. 


Vineent succeeds Mr. Hatton. 
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JOHN W. HepGe has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools, Bethlehem (Pa.), and will as- 


sume office, 


July 6. 


CLARENCE E. ZORGER, William 


Penn High Sehool, Harrisburg (Pa.), has been 


principal, 


elected superintendent of the city schools, to 
succeed R. R. Abernethy, who failed of reelec- 


tion. 


Watprow J. KinpiG, principal, Senior High 
School, Brockton (Mass.), has sueceeded Galen 
Jones as principal of the Plainfield (N. J.) 
Hligh School. 
Kk. Files, who is retiring as principal, East 
Orange (N. J.) High Sehool. 


Mr. Jones in turn sueceeds Ralph 


Paunt T. Davin has resigned as associate 
director for research and chief economist of the 
American Youth Commission, ACE, to become 
chief statistical analyst in the fiseal division, 


U. S. Bureau of the Budget. 


W. Rozert MING, JR., assistant professor of 
law, Howard University (Washington, D. C.), 
has been given leave of absence to serve in the 


Office of Priee Administration. 


Dunbar S. McLaurin, associate professor of 
economics, Clark College, has accepted a post 
as economic analyst in the lumber and building 
division, OPA. 

GLENN SIEFARTH, business manager, North- 
Nazarene College (Nampa, Idaho), has 
Mutual 
resignation be 


west 
with the Christian 


His 


accepted a post 


Benevolent Association. 


comes effective, June 1. 


Joun B. HAwkEs, associate professor of 
physics, Stevens Institute of Technology (Ho- 
boken, N. 


sence for duty with a special staff of engineers 


J.), has been granted leave of ab- 
and physicists in research for the Navy. 


WittiaAM M. RANDALL, professor of library 
science and assistant dean of students, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been ordered to report 


for active duty with the Army. 


CarL R. Fevers, head of the department of 
food technology, Massachusetts State College 
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(Amherst), has been called to active duty with 
the chemical warfare corps of the Army. 


THEODORE O. YNTEMA, professor of statistics, 
School of Business, the University of Chicago, 
has become research officer with the War Ship- 
ping Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Hucu Griuuis, head of the department of 
speech, James Claney, also of the department, 
and Wesley Goddard, of the department of 
English, San Jose (Calif.) State College, are in 
service with the Army. 


JOHN STEWART Bryan, president, College of 
William and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), will 
accept the chancellorship of the university (a 
newly revived office), when his retirement as 
president effective, January, 1943. 
The chancellorship has been held by only two 
other persons, George Washington and Hugh 


becomes 


Blair Grigsby. 


Haro.p J. SHERIDAN, for the past eight years 
dean, Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), 
has resigned the deanship to return to full-time 
teaching. Professor Sheridan will remain at 
the university as head of the department of 
education. 


Horace W. MARSHALL, dean, New Mexico 
Normal University (Las Vegas), has resigned. 
Dr. Marshall is completing his fifty-first year 
as a teacher and wishes to retire. His resigna- 
tion will become effective, December, 1942. 


Recent Deaths 


Jacos ZALLEL LAUTERBACH, professor emer- 
itus of the Talmud and rabbinies, Hebrew 
Union College (Cincinnati), died, March 21, 
according to word received in New York City 
recently. Dr. Lauterbach, who was in his sev- 
entieth year at the time of his death, had served 
the college since 1911. 


Heten Houurster, pioneer teacher in the field 
of home economies, died, April 15, at the age of 
eighty-four years. Miss Hollister began her 
sareer at the Rochester (N. Y.) Athenaeum 
and Mechanies Institute and later served as 
director of the department of home economies, 
Pratt Institute (Brooklyn, N. Y.), retiring in 
1922. 
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EveLYN MAy ALBRIGHT, associate professor 


of English, the University of Chicago, died, 


April 16, at the age of sixty-two years. 


THE REVEREND CHARLES HeErRON, professor 
emeritus of church history and missions, Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary (Omaha, Nebr.), 
died, April 16, at the age of seventy-nine years. 


THe REVEREND FrAnNcIS X. Downey, S.J., 
former dean, College of the Holy Cross (Wor- 
cester, Mass.), and founder of Proparvulis, a 
national book club for children, died, April 14. 
Father Downey had served as dean (1921-24) 
of Regis High School (New York City) and of 
the college, 1924-29. 
old at the time of his death. 


He was fifty-four years 


JEAN PERRIN, former president of the French 
Academy of Science and winner (1926) of the 
Nobel prize in physies, died in New York City, 
April 17. Dr. Perrin came to the United States 
last December. He was named dean of the fac- 
ulty of sciences of the recently established 
Franeo-Belgian Free School of Higher Studies 
in New York City. 
years of age at the time of his death. 


Dr. Perrin was seventy-one 


ReGINALD S. SrpBaup, professor of French, 
Ursinus College (Collegeville, Pa.), sueeumbed 
to a heart attack, April 18, at the age of forty- 
four years. 


Louis Cons, professor of French literature, 
Harvard University, died, April 19. M. Cons 
was born in Lyons (1879) and came to the 
United States in 1910 to act as associate pro- 
fessor of French literature, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) 
College, a post that he held until 1914. He 
served as associate professor, Princeton Uni- 
versity (1919-27) and as professor, University 
of Illinois (1927-29), Swarthmore (Pa.) Col- 
lege (1929-31), Columbia University (1931- 
37) and Harvard University since 1937. In 
1914, he returned to France to serve in the 
armed forces for the duration of World War I. 
He is reported to have been one of the first 
Frenchmen in this country to espouse the cause 
of the Free French in 1940. 


Coming Events 


THE 25th annual meeting of the American 
Council on Edueation will be held at the Hotel 
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Stevens, Chicago, May 1-2. With the excep- 
tion of the first meeting, this will be the only 
meeting of the council to have been held outside 
of Washington. 


W. Orro MIESSNER, chairman of the depart 
ment of musie education, University of Kansas, 
has sent a letter to the governor of each state 
May 3 be National 
School Musie Rally Day, to mark the beginning 
of International Musie Week. 


asking that proclaimed 


THE 13th Institute for Edueation by Radio, 
sponsored by the Ohio State University, will be 
held at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
May 3-6. 


Other Items of Interest 

“THE door of opportunity to new fields of 
highly technical skills,” invitingly opened to 
women by the radio industry and the federal 
government, has been entered by Beatrice Mead, 


1 99 


“22-year-old Cornell University [senior], 
who thus leads the way “for women the country 
over,” according to a press release from the uni 
versity. Miss Mead is serving on the staff of 
control operators at WHCU, the university’s 
She first 


years to take electrical engineering at the Col- 


radio station. is the woman in 20 
lege of Engineering and one of the three or 


four “in the entire 60-year history of the 


school.” Still lacking three months of gradua 
tion, Miss Mead “already has her choice of three 
excellent positions in the field of communica- 
tions engineering and research.” Her connec 
tion with WHCU is in the nature of an appren 
ticeship. Women radio technicians are in de 
mand to fill the places of men who are being 


drafted into the armed forces. 


A RELEASE from the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege contains a statement from Raymond E. 
Murphy, associate professor of geography, to 
the effect that, as the war “pumps fresh blood 
into the science of geography,” we find ourselves 


”’ 


“veographically illiterate.” Professor Murphy 
goes on to say, “The United States is taking 
its part in world affairs, and we can no longe- 
afford to be among the most backward nations 
in our knowledge of other lands and peoples 
with which we deal.” Stating that during the 
first world war the study of 


“boomed”; that during the ’20’s and ’30’s it 


geography 








declined through the apathy of the public, and 
that even now less than two per cent. of the 
students of the Pennsylvania State College are 
taking the subject, Dr. Murphy declared that 
“our entrance into the war should rekindle a 
wave of interest in geography throughout the 
country that will bring the level of our geo- 
graphie instruction up to that of other civilized 
nations.” 

Tue report of George W. Diemer, president, 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, (War 
rensburg), on the shortage of teachers (see 
ScHooL AND Society, January 1, 1942) has 
been followed by a detailed statement by Leta 
Dawes, secretary to the Placement Committee 
of the college, who says that 1,247 ealls, over 
600 more than during the preceding year, were 
received for the year ending December 31 and 
that she was unable to offer a single candidate 
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for 175 of these openings. “The ealls 
from 500 different towns in 22 states and the 
Distriet of Columbia,” Miss Dawes said, com 
merce leading with 161 calls and English com- 
ing second with 125. Four hundred eighty- 
three requests were for two-subject teachers; 
170 for three-subject, 47 for four-subject, and 
six for five-subject combinations, while one 
capped the climax by asking for “a six-sided 


came 


individual.” 


Protests from patriotic organizations that 
the writings of Harold Rugg, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, are “un-American” have 
led the Board of Edueation, Rochester (N. Y.), 
to ban from libraries and text-book lists Pro- 
fessor Rugg’s books, concerning which a year- 
long controversy has caused much beating about 
of brains. James M. Spinning, superintendent 
of schools, opposed the order of the board. 


Shorter Papers... 





A CHALLENGE FOR HEALTH TEXT- 
BOOKS 

My only authority for writing this article is 
that of my personal experience as a crippled 
child attending a publie school along with nor- 
mal children. Mine was a mild spastic ease, 
and my various peculiarities not only caused me 
to be teased and ridiculed at times, but were a 
frequent source of confusion and embarassment. 
It is the memory of my own earlier difficulties 
which leads me to suggest a possible device for 
simplifying the task of adjusting the handi- 
capped child to the normal group. 

I have come to believe that the teasing or 
antagonistie attitude of the normal child toward 
the defective usually results less from aetual dis- 
like than from a failure to understand his oddi- 
ties. The eripple’s puzzling appearance may 
give a similar sense of unnaturalness and re- 
pressed curiosity even to some adult observers. 
No doubt 
through which we who are crippled pass are 


many of the painful experiences 


no more eomfortable for the persons whose 


“thoughtlessness” we resent. Yes, those inei- 
dents have two sides; and two or three elass 
periods out of the school year might well be 


used to lighten the cloud of misunderstanding 


that is their greatest cause. 
Why ean not grade-school health text-books 


include a chapter explaining something about 
the nature and causation of orthopedic defects? 
I believe that the subject ean and should be in- 
troduced in texts even for the third and fourth 
grades, because children of this age tend to ab- 
sorb the ideas that they get in the classroom 
with an earnestness not always equaled in older 
pupils. The discussion in primary text-books 
would of course have to be very brief, simple 
and objective, but it could explain the appear- 
ance of some of the more common defects, per- 
haps by means of stories of crippled boys and 
girls and the things they could and could not do. 
If skillfully written, such stories could do much 
to foster an attitude of understanding toward 
crippled children. The discussions for higher 
grades could be expanded to fit a broadening 
knowledge of physiology and hygiene. 

A few months ago, I heard a prominent 
speech specialist, discussing the problem of 
spastic paralysis, mention the need for educa- 
ting the publie about spastics, the peculiar ap- 
pearance of which is so often misunderstood. 
His statement might well include other deformi- 
ties, although some defects are more readily 
This difference is illus- 
trated by my own experience. By the time I 
was eight or nine years old, I had learned to 
think of my inability to run as fast as other 


understood than others. 
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children as something for which no one would 
blame or condemn me; yet the fact that I was 
always the poorest singer in school—a result of 
the very same cause which affected my run- 
ning—seemed to be almost a kind of “dumb- 
ness.” I feel fairly certain that there were 
similar variations in the reaction of my asso- 
ciates toward these defects. I suppose there are 
several reasons for this. For one thing, grade 
school pupils soon become acquainted with such 
book people as the Little Lame Prince, the Clara 
of “Heidi” or Dickens’s Tiny Tim, who do not 
run and play in the usual manner; but there 
are no such beloved characters whose speech is a 
strained, indistinct drawl, or whose head and 
arms give abrupt, awkward jerks as they try 
to speak or use their hands. Because of the 
influence of certain juvenile classics, then, as 
well as beeause defects which involve only walk- 
ing ability are less likely to affect personal at- 
tractiveness, there is particular need for the 
health text-book to create understanding for the 
hunehback, the spastic and probably the harelip 
and a few other similar defective types. 

When one considers the fact that in North 
Dakota—a state with a relatively small popula- 
the State Crippled Children’s Service had 
9 ORONO 


o;s0- 


tion 
registered in 1940 as many as cripples 
under the age of twenty-one, it is clear that the 
proportion of handicapped children is great 
enough to merit the use of some device to make 
deformities understandable to other youngsters. 
Even with the multiplication of special schools 
for cripples, a large number, especially in rural 
sections, will still be taught in the classroom 
with their normal fellows. For less severe cases, 
this is probably best, provided that both the 
cripple and his classmates can be educated to 
the facet that his defects are explainable and 
similar to those of many other persons; that, 
while he can not do everything the others can, 
he may nevertheless be fitted into many of their 
activities. Moreover there is much to be gained 
by presenting this material in schools where no 
cripples are to be found, for I suspect that to 
the child with no eripple, child or adult, among 
his acquaintances, the first sight of a cripple, 
particularly a severe hunchback or spastic, is 
a definite shock. It is such children whose star- 
ing and snickering is a source of discomfort to 
the cripple. 
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Well-planned chapters in health text-books, 
with a little care and common sense on the part 
of the teachers who interpret them, will make 
child to 
It is all too easy to say “All children 


it easier for the normal accept the 


deviate. 
are thoughtless” or “All adolescents are cruel,” 
and to forget how hard it is even for many 
grown persons to like and be at ease with per- 
sons whom they can not understand. 


ViIvIAN MOoFFirTr 
ARGUSVILLE, N. D. 


A SURVEY OF STUDENT RECRUITING 

THE practice of sending representatives of 
colleges and universities to off-campus places to 
visit with prospective students is followed by a 
representative number of institutions of higher 
Ohio. 
about the individuals serving as representatives 


edueation in To provide definite data 
of colleges and universities, the purposes of this 
off-campus representation and the reactions of 
high-school administrators to this practice of 
field representation, a survey of institutions of 
higher education and representative high schools 
was made. 

Thirty-one college executives and eighty-eight 
high-school administrators submitted data in 
answer to questionnaires that were mailed dur- 
ing the past year. 

From the information received, the median 
college representative may be described as a 
graduate of a liberal-arts college who has at- 
tended graduate school for slightly more than 
one year. This individual would be a full-time 
member of the staff, thirty-two years of age, 
and his title would associate him with the ac- 
tivities of admissions, alumni work, or public 
relations. 

He would devote one third of his time to field 
work. His primary purposes in visiting off 
campus places would be to (1) give information 
about the college he represented to high-school 
students already interested in his institution and 
(2) to secure the names of the high-school stu 
better scholastic 


dents who had achieved the 


records. As a secondary purpose, this indi- 
vidual would visit with alumni of the college 
who are teachers. 

From the viewpoints of high-school adminis- 
trators, college and university representation in 
the high schools is a permanent activity with the 
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purposes of (1) giving information on college 
in general, (2) explaining the offerings of the 
institution represented and (3) interviewing 
high-school 
interest 

The high-school officials believe that three of 


students who have expressed an 


in college. 


each five visits by field representatives were of 
assistance to their students. One of each ten 
visits was considered to be that of an “eduea- 
tional drummer.” 

The median Ohio high school receives visitors 
from ten colleges each year. One high school 
had one hundred representatives of institutions 
of higher education as eallers. 

Chief 
served by school officials were those practiced 


among the undesirable activities ob- 
by college and university representatives who 
employed high-pressure tactics and who con- 


demned other colleges. 


Correspondence . 
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A large majority of high-school principals 
welcome the visit of the college representative. 
They believe that the high-school students re- 
ceive help with their college problems as a re- 
sult of conferences with this visitor from the 
college or university. 

The major problems encountered in _ field 
representation, as expressed by both high-school 
and college executives, are (1) the demands for 
aid in the form of scholarships and work op- 
portunities made by high-school students and 
(2) the competition institutions of 
higher education to enrol the high-school stu- 
dents with the “better scholastic records.” 


among 


K. H. McF aun 
ALUMNI SECRETARY, 
MouUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 








HENRY W. LAWRENCE: MASTER 
TEACHER 


Henry W. Lawrence, professor of history 
and political science, Connecticut College, who 
died on January 23, 1942, was a master teacher. 
His passing is a national rather than a regional 
distin- 


American social edueation. <A 


guished graduate of Yale University, Professor 


loss to 


Lawrence dedicated his superior scholarship in 
the fields of history and government, not only to 
his classroom and seminar students, distributed 
through several first-class institutions, but also 
to the American masses. 

For many years Professor Lawrence prepared 
regularly for a nation-wide newspaper syndi- 
His 
writing was timely, authoritative and very read- 
able. This Ameriean scholar and teacher had 
the rare gift of putting into simple and graphie 


language the essentials of problems that were 


cate articles on eontemporary history. 


of importance to American citizens who wished 
to understand the spirit of their own times and 
common interests, 


the relation of American 


whether edueational, economic or political, to 


the basic interests of all the rest of the world. 


Professor Lawrence was of that small group of 
whom it ean be said: “He saw life and saw it 


whole.” Indeed, he saw clearly behind the 
words and deeds of the regional, national and 
international bigwigs. 

Through his lectures and his newspaper writ- 
ing, Professor Lawrence brought to young and 
old alike, in language that was as precise as it 
was incisive, the striking and significant ideas 
and actions of men and women who were in the 
publie limelight. He humanized knowledge in 
practice as his distinguished teacher, the late 
James Harvey had declared this 
publie service could and should be supplied. 

Long, long before Emil Ludwig or Hendrik 
van Loon or John Gunther began to attract 


Robinson, 


masses of readers for their vivid characteriza- 
tions of outstanding figures in the life of the 
modern world, Professor Lawrence was reach- 
ing every week millions of newspaper readers 
with humanized background and cultural mate- 
rials on the American way of life and its educa- 
tional implications. 

American edueators, too, often think of the 
master teacher as one who merely confines his 
or her efforts to small groups of college or pro- 
fessional students. Professor Lawrence taught 
over a relatively wide range of subject matter 
and certainly, in his professional service to 
American social education, he taught thousands 
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f men, women and children, while other college 
professors, possessing comparable scholarship 
b it lacking his insight into human needs and 
capacities, taught dozens of docile college stu- 
dents. 

Professor Lawrence was, indeed, a master 
teacher who served the masses in the spirit of 
true humanism. 

WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY 

HAMPTON, VA. 


THE TEACHER’S TROUBLES: A REPLY 
TO “THE TROUBLES OF A 
MODERN PARENT” 


Since the days of the backless benches, the 
hickory stick and the high-school-age teacher, 
edueation has come a long way. It is true that 
education as a science passed through an em- 
bryonie period when the academic-minded 
people looked upon the study of education as 
a great deal of nothing, an enormous amount 
of small talk and a eolossal vocabulary which 
has run the gamut from the three R’s through 
departmentalization, correlation, integration, 
fusion, progressivism, traditionalism and essen- 
tialism by means of philosophy, psychology and 
all the other “ologies.” However, much has been 
accomplished and much remains to be done. 

In spite of the good that has been wrought 
through publie edueation, such articles as the 
one by Edith Seymour Jones, “The Troubles of 
the Modern Parent,” ScHooL AnD Society, 
November 1, 1941, are most discouraging and 
even a little irritating to a teacher of to-day. 
Mrs. Jones has cited all the difficulties which 
her children are or have been encountering. 
Her children failed to learn to study, they failed 
to learn to read, their spelling was bad. All of 
this was laid at the doorstep of the school. 

In defense of the family life, Mrs. Jones 
enumerated the numerous things that she and 
her husband did in order to make their children 
social, sensitive, appreciative adults. They car- 
ried out a truly noble project of training their 
children at home. 

But let us look at the homes of other children 
who are also subjected to the influence of the 
publie schools. There is the home in which it 
is a real treat for the children to have dinner 
with the parents. The business and social life 
of the family necessitates that the father and 
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mother be out or entertaining guests many of 


’ the evenings of the week, so that the children see 


very little of them. In this ease the children are 
frequently shunted off to the kitchen to eat with 
the servants. The maid becomes the person who 
must train the child in manners, if any training 
is to be done. 

On the other hand there are the parents who 
are home, but who have little or nothing in 
common with their children. The children are 
Americans, they have learned to think like 
Americans, they are trained as Americans; and, 
therefore, they can not understand the values of 
the Old World customs and traditions which still 
prevail in the home. They dislike the use of 
the foreign language; they feel the inferiority 
of their parents’ broken English. 

Between these two extremes lies the major 
portion of our public-school population. Here 
lies, also, the most difficult problem which the 
schools have to combat. In the economically 
middle-bracketed homes are to be found the 
parents who desire their children to have as 
much or more than they had when children. 
They strive to give their children all the advan 
tages possible. Thereby they create the greatest 
conflict between school and home. 

The radio, the movie, Bingo games and auto- 
mobile rides—all come into the picture to inter- 
fere with the work of the school. Certainly it 
is more enticing to sit and listen to a radio serial, 
to hear the woes of Richard Parker or Henry 
Aldrich, than to do school work; it is more inter- 
esting to watch a picture of a “Grapes of 
Wrath” family than to read in a geography 
text-book of the hardships of the fruit pickers; 
it is more inviting to look at numbers on a 
Bingo card at the firemen’s hall than to labor 
over numbers in an arithmetic text. 

How ean the schools combat the influence of 
these diversions? How ean the teacher make 
life in school interesting enough when the poor 
little brains are befuddled with so many more 
exciting ideas? 

To compete with this type of problem, school 
administrators and educational theorists have 
sought to make life in school more lifelike by 
having the children live real experiences. Chil- 
dren have “kept store” in order to learn num- 
bers; teachers have “played library” to entice 


children to read more freely for pure enjoy- 
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ment. Then, like extreme styles in women’s 
clothes, some teachers and administrators have 
taken the extreme view, and children really may 
do nothing but play. Actual teaching is often 
accidental rather than incidental. 

There are other factors, too, that complicate 
There is the child who 
does not grasp abstractions easily. He is rather 
slow to learn. He will not be ealled stupid, but 
he is subnormal to the extent that he ean not 
There- 


the teacher’s problem. 


progress as rapidly as the average child. 
fore, it seems wise to the teacher and the ad- 
ministrator to recommend that this child be 
retained in the same grade for a second term 
or year in order that he may have an additional 
The child 
knows that he can not keep pace with the rest 


amount of time to gain his stride. 


of the group; he feels that he is inferior; he 
even senses the happiness which would come 
from a repetition of the grade when he would 
be in the upper section of the class instead of 
But the sad 


tale comes when the teacher speaks of this to 


fumbling hopelessly at the end. 
the parent. There is nothing that disgruntles a 
parent more; there is nothing that shames him 
more; there is nothing that he wouldn’t do in 
order not to have this happen. The reaction is 
usually, “Why didn’t you tell us before this?” 
or “Why don’t you send some work home so that 
No, it isn’t the child who fails, 

The parent does not know 


” 


we could help? 
it is the parents. 
how he will face his friends, how he will explain, 
how he will overcome the chagrin of having his 
friends say that he has a “slightly” stupid child. 
The child isn’t stupid, he is simply slower than 
Health 


auditory deficiencies, an excessive number of 


the others. problems, eye difficulty, 
extraneous diversions, unfavorable home eondi- 
tions, any or all may be the crux of the trouble. 
The child may even be a genius who has not as 
yet had his potential possibilities quickened 
beeause of lack of appropriate experiences. 
There may be any number of possibilities which 
will explain the necessity of repetition, but the 
parent does not know them. Parents are some- 
times eager to cooperate when they know, but 
often they go blithely on their way until some 


such a “tragedy” suddenly comes to the home. 
But failure is not always the answer to Mrs. 


Jones’s problems. Children who do not learn 


to do their work in school, will rarely ever learn 
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to do it out of school. However, if the parents 
know what the child is supposed to do, if they 
work with him a little, sometimes they can see 
the problems of the teacher more clearly. But 
homework has gone out of vogue in many 
schools; not because there is no value in home 
work, but because the teachers have discovered 
that children do not do their own work. The 
radio programs, the dinner dishes, the movies, 
Father has his “pet” programs 
which he must hear. How ean a child be ex- 
pected to study in competition with Amos and 
Andy, Gracie Allen or Xavier Cugat’s “swing’’? 
If there is time remaining after the programs, 
the child is reminded that his work is not com- 
pleted. Parents then become conscience-stricken 
and in a mad fury to get the children off to 
bed, they sit with them at their homework and, 
instead of reasoning through a problem, they 
It does not matter how 


all come first. 


tell them the answer. 
the child gets the answers, as long as they are in 
his writing—so that the teacher will not suspect 
that Mother or Father did the thinking. The 
parent gives the child no incentive to work. 

Back of the fact that the parent does the 
thinking for the child is the lack of patience 
that parents display to-day. By and large, 
parents and children move at so rapid a pace 
that there is little but nerve strain left at the 
end of the day. Parents are constantly at a 
tension because it is necessary to keep up with 
the Browns. Governmental restrictions, Social 
Security deductions, labor troubles, competition, 
war—and before that the depression—have put 
men in business under terrifie strains. But the 
children, I fear, suffer most. 

It is true that the average child has more 
to-day than his parents did. Children have 
more luxuries, healthier homes, better food, bet- 
ter clothes, but do they have companionship? 
Do they have the happy home life that prevailed 
when everyone gathered for meals and talked 
over the day’s happenings in a homey, friendly 
sort of way? 

It is true, too, that the average child has a 
better school building, more gadgets, more frills, 
courses in more subjects. These have all been 
added in good faith to make the child’s life 
happier and to make school a more all-around 
preparation for life. But back of the buildings 
and the finery there are well-prepared teachers. 
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In some states every teacher must spend at least 
four years beyond high school in preparation 
for his or her work. The average woman 
teacher is not guilty of the criticism that “she 
is teaching until some eligible young man comes 


along to take her out of the classroom.” To- 


lay, many of these teachers are looking upon 
teaching as a profession and many of them are 
capable of carrying on the dual task of caring 
for a home and doing an efficient job of teaching 
children. 

But what is the public doing about it? If a 
doctor goes on and specializes in the treatment 
of eyes, surgery or cancer, the patient expects 
to pay him for the additional preparation that 
has made him a specialist. Nothing is said 
when the bill is received for many times the 


What of 
the teacher, especially the wcman teacher? She 


family doctor’s price for office visits. 


may specialize, may spend the summers in school 
in order to aequire further insight and skill, 
but when she comes back to school in the fall, 
nothing is said about her specialization. She 
ean not command a higher fee because she has 
striven to better her work. 
issue for a new building, and the people take 
pride in passing it beeause the building will 
enhance the value of the town property. Have 
a bond issue to raise teachers’ salaries and the 
whole town with one accord say, “Why, they are 
paid sufficiently now.” Then they cite examples 
of new ears, new furniture, new clothes. And 


Propose a bond 


the teacher continues at the same salary. 

Thus teachers remain publie servants. One 
parent said to her child: “Don’t ask me how to 
do your work, you ask the teacher. That’s what 
we pay taxes for.” So the people of a com- 
munity look upon the teachers, not as members 
of the community, not as friends, not as co- 
workers, but as servants who can be called upon 
to serve. Teachers are supposed to teach school 
all day, attend club meetings at night, sponsor 
the scouts, be prepared to speak on any oceasion 
and any subject, teach Sunday School and con- 
What other 
workers have given themselves so heartily to the 
community and with so little gratitude from the 
members of that community? “Ask the teach- 
ers, they’ll help” is a by-word in many localities. 
And the teachers do—willingly, wholeheartedly, 


tribute to all community causes. 
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enthusiastically, but they do resent being looked 
upon as servants just because they are paid 
from public funds. 

No, the réle of the teacher is no easier than 
that of the parent. The parent has the interest 
of one child or maybe more at heart, but the 
teacher has the welfare of hundreds of little 
The teacher helps to mold the 
plastie of child life just as does the parent. 


people in mind. 
Both are child-centered. The only difference 
lies in the number and in the fact that the 
teacher is thinking in terms of group socializa- 
tion plus individual development, while the 
parent is thinking in terms of self-satisfaction 
by creating in his child something that he may 
But with the co- 
operation of the teacher and parents, such prob 


have wished to be himself. 


lems as Mrs. Jones mentioned—poor reading, 
lack of good study habits, participation in extra- 
curricular activities and worthy use of leisure 
time—can be achieved. 
ELIZABETH STADTLANDER 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
SLIPPERY Rock, PA. 


FATHER WISE’S REPLY: A 
CORRECTION 

In his reply to my discussion in SCHOOL AND 
Society, January 10, Father Wise makes the 
statement (this journal, March 28): “He says 
that a ‘dependable and richly meaningful life’ 
‘an be built on either a Christian or non-Chris- 
tian foundation.”” What I did say was that “a 
dependable and richly meaningful life may be 
built on either foundation,” the “either” having 
reference to anthropomorphism vs. science or 
dualism vs. said: “A fine 
Christian life may be built on either founda 


monism. Had I 


tion,” the meaning would have been the same. 
As I see it, a metaphysical conception, like 
chemistry, physics or mathematics, is neither 
Christian nor non-Christian. 

If the point were pressed I would feel obliged 
thought is 


to grant that practically 


always cast in the mold of dualism and that 


pagan 


only monism is fully consistent with the mes- 
sage and mission of Jesus. There are many 
“pagans,” however, who are kind, gentle and 
reasonable. 

W. C. RUEDIGER 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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Societies and Meetings... 





ANNUAL MEETING OF NATIONAL 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATIONS! 

ProGRAMS of the guidance and personnel asso- 
ciation meetings at San Francisco, February 
18-20, all dealt with the drastie changes that 
war is bringing to the youth of this country. 
How to modify group programs in the light of 
new conditions, how to counsel young people 
more adequately with their many new and diffi- 
cult problems, where to turn for most reliable 
up-to-the-minute information, how to utilize 
new techniques most effectively, how to main- 
tain personal adequacy as counselors and ad- 
ministrators of personnel programs in the face 
of appalling daily demands—all these questions 
reverberated through the many papers that were 
carefully prepared and diseussed by deans, 
counselors, personnel directors, placement secre- 
taries and registrars in their 4-day meetings. 

For their greater enlightenment this group of 
about 1,000 called in many experts outside their 
professional ranks, distinguished men and 
women in the forefront of many sectors of our 
national life. 

In general, discussion during the 1942 confer- 
ences centered around a few large ideas: (1) 
Citizens of this country—and especially youth— 
are well on the way to experiencing a greater 
dislocation of normal life than has ever before 
been dreamed of in this country. (2) In order 
to effect this necessary dislocation as speedily 
and effectively as possible (first, into an ali-out 
war effort and, later, back into a peace-time 
economy) the counselors and edueators of youth 
must keep in closest touch with national pro- 
gyrams and needs as they develop. Edueation 
and industry must be much more closely eoordi- 
nated than they are now so that youth upon 
leaving school ean fit quickly and effectively into 
the vast and complicated economie effort. (3) 
Schools and colleges already, it was reported 
by edueators, are modifying their programs 
sharply, the better to meet new needs that are 


1 From reports submitted by Winifred Hausam 
(for the Council of Guidanee and Personnel Asso- 
ciations), Margaret Bennett (for the National Vo- 
cational Guidanee Association), Margaret Wood- 
worth (for the National Association of Deans of 
Women) and Hugh M. Bell (for the American 
College Personnel Association). 


developing. (4) Although the war effort tends 
to be so completely demanding, there will, some 
time, come peace. We dare not lose hold on the 
enduring values that must underlie a peaceful 
civilization while we strive by force to keep the 
right to continue our eivilization-building. (5) 
Schools and colleges must continue to help 
young people understand and want to contribute 
to democracy. (6) Democracy must guarantee 
the right to work and the right to bread, but 
man does not live by bread alone. Schools and 
colleges, and those who counsel youth, must evi- 
dence a growing understanding of spiritual re- 
sources and their importance in “the good life.” 

Colonel John W. Andrews, of the Selective 
Service System, Washington (D. C.), told one 
group at the conference, 

The Nation is rapidly mustering its man-power, 
its tremendous natural resources and its great pro- 
ductive capacity for total war. How large, numer- 
ically, those resources and forces must be no one 
as yet ean tell. Their final sizes will be conditioned 
by the progress of the war and its tolls in num- 
bers, just as its present size is largely conditioned 
by available equipment. As to the size of the armed 
forees, Brigadier General Lewis B. Hershey, di- 
rector of the Selective Service System, has said, 
‘“We know one thing certain. The forees must be 
large enough to win the war.’’ 

The need for educated young men for the 
armed forces was stressed by Brigadier General 
William C. Rose, Assistant to the Adjutant 
General, War Department. 

The Army needs a vast number of proficient lead- 
ers in all ranks, from general to corporal. The pro- 
portion of potential leaders needed by the Army 
is about 250 per thousand, one in four. The secon- 
dary schools and colleges of the country are per- 
haps doing all that they can to develop proficiency 
in the art of leadership, but I doubt it. 

The Army needs also occupational specialists. 
“There are 67 occupations in which the require- 
ments [of the Army] exceed the available sup- 
ply. Practically all the acute shortages are 
found in the mechanical and technical occupa- 
tions.” General Rose did not advise educators 
to abandon their regular offerings in favor of 
short, intensive occupational courses. Rather a 
wise training program should be undertaken 
which “first makes certain of the relative need 
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for different kinds of education and avoids 
duplication of effort.” 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, pointed out the importance of selec- 
tion of individuals for war enterprises. 


We do not blindly assign workers to jobs.... We 
do not send the first thousand men to make a regi- 
ment. The war has only underlined what voca- 
tional counselors have long preached .. . that pro- 
viding equal opportunity in a democracy must in- 
elude a study of individuals whom we are trying 
to educate to reveal them in their essential char- 


acteristics. 


Guidance techniques, declared Dr. Stude- 
baker, must be used in meeting wartime person- 
nel needs and in earrying out the program of 
acceleration in sehools and colleges. The ulti 
mate objective would be vocational-guidance 
services in every school, with a trained person- 
nel, to meet the needs of youth in peacetime as 
well as wartime. 

That the mechanized Army and Navy require 
diverse occupational specialists was also stressed 
in a colloquium led by Harry D. Kitson, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Since the Army and Navy provide 
training for these specialties, it was pointed out 
that vocational counselors should inform youth 
of these opportunities and help them prepare 
both for military service and for post-war oceu- 
pational adjustment. 

To provide counselors with the necessary in- 
formation, plans have been made to assemble a 
“wartime kit” of information about oceupa- 
tional and training opportunities in the armed 
services and related work in schools and col- 
leges. This kit will be supplemented by a 
special issue of Occupations, the voeational- 
guidance magazine, devoted to problems of 
vocational guidance in wartime. 

The procedure by which the selectee is tested 
upon his induction into the Army was described 
graphically by Captain Creighton E. Hays, 
Personnel Consultant, Adjutant General’s De- 
partment. The Soldier’s Qualification Card fol- 
lows the soldier throughout his military career 
and will be used by the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice in helping him make his adjustment to 
civilian occupation when he is discharged from 
the service. On it are recorded scores on various 
tests, records of achievement at special schools 
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to which he may be sent and a history of the 
duty to which he is assigned. Periodieally, a 
rating of his efficiency made by his superiors 
is entered upon this card so that a complete 
estimate of his assets and liabilities is available 
to his commanding officer whenever it is needed. 

Colonel Andrews emphasized the need to safe- 
guard industry. He pointed out that, at the 
present time, there are five million persons en- 
gaged in the production of war materials, and 
that this number will have to be doubled and 
tripled to reach the production goai set by 
President Roosevelt. He stated further that 
the Selective Service System is doing everything 
it ean to disrupt schools and colleges as little 
as possible, but he emphasized that the winning 
of the war must be our principal concern. 
Colonel Andrews called attention to the Army’s 
pressing need for physicians. There are ap 
proximately 15,000 physicians to care for the 
present Army of 2,000,000 men. When the 
Army has been expanded to 3,600,000 by the 
end of this year, from 9,000 to 10,000 additional 
physicians will be needed. He said: “It is vital 
to the welfare of the nation that the medical 
colleges be not interfered with at this time, 
hence their students in large numbers are being 
deferred. A similar situation exists in the case 
of engineering and chemistry students.” 

With regard to college students in general, 
Colonel Andrews said: 

As educators, you should encourage your students 
to remain in school until they are called for service 
with the armed forces, or until they are needed in 
some phase of production. This may be their only 
opportunity of an education. As edueators, also, 
you will want to remind them that following the 
war there will be the gigantic problems of recon- 
struction, and that, for those days, well-trained and 
fearless leaders will be needed in every phase of 
our national and international life. I think that 
you should emphasize that, although education and 
leaders have always been important, they are going 
to be more important following the war than they 
have ever been since the world began. 

Colonel Andrews pointed out the great oppor- 
tunity for women in many occupations which 
previously had not been open to them. Air- 
plane factories, banks, government offices and 
certain branches of the Army are some of the 
new fields which are opening up for women 
employees. He also described the post-war 
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problems which will result from the readjust- 
ment from a wartime to a peacetime economy 
and indicated the need for persons trained in 
geography, economics, language and diplomacy. 
“To anticipate the needs, and to recruit and 
train the students who are eventually going to 
do all the jobs that will have to be done, during, 
and following the war, constitutes one of the 
rvreatest challenges that has ever been given to 
any group of educators.” 

The forecasting record of the Occupational 
Outlook Service of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics was reviewed by Acting Commissioner A. 
F. Hinrichs. 


objectives of vocational guidance may have to 


Dr. Hinrichs suggested that the 
be adjusted to emergency conditions. For ex- 
ample, 


Hundreds of thousands of young people must be 
recruited for war industries that have no distant 
future—only assured employment for the duration. 


Furthermore, must be warned 


against concluding that they are skilled workmen 


youngsters 


merely because of the ease with which so-called 
skilled jobs will be obtained with relatively high 
rates of pay after short periods of training. 

Dr. Hinrichs urged that youth entering war 
industries should be advised to obtain supple- 
mentary training. Those still 
“above all else the development of personal 
traits that will give them stability in a world 
. . They need to 


in school need 


that offers little security. 
expect to work for a living and they need to 
know that they can’t expect to have that work 
always of their own choosing.” Students with 
promise who are training themselves for impor- 
skilled 
their studies and not quit school to 
“Until Selective 


Service actually drafts them, their place is in 


tant professions and pursuits should 
continue 


enter industry or to enlist. 


school.” 

Significant new material in the 1940 Census 
was presented by Barry Casper of the Bureau 
of the Census in a colloquium on occupational 
trends and national planning. “Job families” 
deseribed by Carroll L. Shartle, chief, 
Occupational Analysis Section, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. As a result of grouping 
occupations, a worker may be trained for not 
one single job, but for any one of a number that 


This 


were 


have the same general characteristics. 


provision for a transfer of skills, important 
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during the war emergency, will also increase an 
individual’s chance of finding employment later. 

Chester Rowell, editorial writer for the San 
Francisco outlined unsolved 
problems of educational guidance from his posi- 
tion as a member of the American Youth Com- 


Chronicle, some 


mission. Almost two million young people come 
into the labor market each year; educators must 
see that they have a degree of education and 
training which will equip them for jobs, and 
they must be brought into contact with a market 
for their skills. The commission’s inquiry to 
determine the most effective methods for coun- 
seling and placement of students showed that 
results depend on professional competence, pub- 
lie support and coordination between schools 
matter which 
ageney performs the Mr. Rowell 
pointed out that the striking variations in qual- 
ity and quantity of education offered in differ- 
ent communities throughout the nation indicate 
the need of financial aid to underprivileged sec- 
tions if the country is to achieve equality of 


and employment services, no 


service. 


educational opportunity. 

The vice-chairman of the National Resources 
Planning Beard, George F. Yantis, of Olympia 
(Wash.), told of the board’s long-range studies 
being conducted to aid in post-war reconstruc- 
tion and pointed out difficult economie and 
social issues which we shall have to face. He 
emphasized, as did every speaker, the necessity 
of first devoting all possible energy to winning 
the war. 

“Industrial Futures as they Affect Guidance” 
were discussed by Hollis R. Thompson, regional 
vice-president of American Airlines. He envi- 
sioned new industrial frontiers yet to be opened. 
He asked that educators keep in close contact 
with the industrial and occupational needs of 
their communities and promote cooperation be- 
tween business and educational leaders to facili- 
tate vocational counseling and training of stu- 
dents. 

In several meetings there were discussions on 
curricular changes brought about by the war 
and on implications of the aecelerated educa- 
tional program. A number of colleges and uni- 
versities have introduced new courses, such as 
instruction in military acousties, navigation, 
map-reading, ete. One speaker reported that 
22 courses relating directly to the war had re- 
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cently been added to the curriculum in her uni- 
Many colleges are giving Red Cross 
Certain junior colleges 


versity. 
courses without credit. 
which give secretarial courses are now giving 
concentrated secretarial courses in addition to 
the regular work of the curriculum. A number 
of the high schools are training groups of 
selected students for work in airplane factories. 
High schools are also adding courses in home 
nursing. 

The late Russell M. Story, president of Clare- 
mont (Calif.) Colleges, warned the assembled 
cuidance leaders that this nation will soon be 
living close to eeonomie margins, that marginal 
societies are neither willing nor able to give 
concern to the individual with the same ease as 
those societies in which actual or potential sur- 
pluses exist. Edueation will be vitally con- 
cerned in this change; it will necessarily become 
more of a social institution dedicated to group 
survival, will use technology to ‘even greater 
extent and apply scientific methodology to the 
social forces we must control in the post-war 
world. ‘Post-war education will again have the 
opportunity to envision life as adventure. In 
this adventure, life becomes a working hypothe- 
sis—man may love it only at his peril, but to its 
testing he may bring all his wisdom and all his 
courage.” 

Henry F. Grady, president of American 
President Lines and former Assistant Secretary 
of State, discussed the international scene and 
the dangerous situation in which the United 
He warned that “this is 
a slugging match to the finish.” He recalled 
mistakes which followed World War I: the 
failure to accept responsibility for solving post- 
war problems, the national “let-down” after the 
He urged that educators do every- 
thing in their power to build up an informed 


States now finds itself. 


Armistice. 


citizenry that will meet these issues when this 
war is at last over, and that will support and 
promote international cooperation to keep the 
peace. 

The presidential address of Alice Lloyd, of 
the National Association of Deans of Women, 
was devoted to a reaffirmation of the need for 
discovering and holding to durable values for 
the difficult times in which we live now and for 
the years ahead. Other papers that stressed 
this point of view were those of Virginia Ester- 
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ley, of Seripps College; Luey Ward Stebbins, 
dean emeritus, the University of California; 
Blanche Carrier, counselor, Arizona State Col- 
lege, and O. H. Mendenhall, president of Whit- 
tier College, California. 

George P. Hedley, assistant professor of so- 
ciology and religion, Mills College, said in rela- 
tion to enduring values: “Women will not man 
the guns, nor run the tanks nor sail the ships, 
... but inquiry and reason and poise are needed 
now more vitally than ever... the women of 
our nation to-day are in the more advantageous 
position, honestly to learn, quietly to think, 
steadily to live... .” 

O. H. Mendenhall, president, Whittier Col 
lege, called attention to the need for simplicity 
in religious outlook, stating that basically re- 
ligion involves two principles, namely, love of 
God and love for one’s fellowmen. 


So we can offer to a student a religion that is 
simple and comprehensive, one that ean be easily 
that 
details of his life day by day and one that can 
offer direction in the planning of his whole career 
and in his attitudes toward the great movements 


understood, one can offer guidance in the 


of the generation in which he lives. It is also one 
which will offer him support in the midst of con- 
fusion, which will offer him security in the midst 
of chaos. It is the opinion of the writer that great 
resources quite unrecognized lie available in a re- 
ligion defined by these two commands. If it were 
seriously offered to students as a simple and com 
prehensive basis for their religion, to be put into use 


at once, one wonders what the effect would be. 


In addition to these main currents of thought 
that ran through all the meetings, there were, of 
course, many papers having to do more nar- 
rowly and technically with the 
problems of those who work as counselors otf 
youth—the sort of papers with which the meet 
ings are usually primarily concerned. Meeting 
on the West Coast, however, at a time when all 
had a sense of being on the brink of destiny, 


professional 


these counselors and deans of youth this year 
gave their deepest attention to an attempt to 
take new soundings, to try to discover the guides 
to use themselves as they attempt in these times 
to guide others. 
EstHER LLoyD-JONES 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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HOW QUICKLY DO STUDENTS START 
STUDYING? 

In the present effort to speed the educational 
process, particularly in colleges and universities, 
every means for increasing the productive use 
of time should be examined. For that reason, it 
is more than ever important to consider the 
ways in which students may gain increasing 
benefits from the time ostensibly spent in study. 

In 1929, Dennis C. Troth, of the University 
of Illinois, reported! a study of the behavior of 
100 students during the first ten minutes after 


seating themselves in the university library 
reading room. Half of the group were men 
and half women. Surprising was the finding 


that not one of the students spent the entire 
ten minutes in study. Forty per cent. of the 
time was consumed in conversation, aimlessly 
leafing books, just looking around, using vanity 
cases, Writing or reading letters and similar non- 
Troth further that 


women students were more given to non-aea- 


study activities. showed 
demic activities in the ten-minute period than 
were the men. 

The significance of this finding for those in- 
telescoping the college 
Probably not all of the time 
spent in non-academic pursuits in the library is 


terested in program 


should be obvious. 
wasted. Certainly some time is required by 
most students to “warm-up.” However, it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether the warming-up 
process requires as much time as the students 
in the Illinois study consumed. The evidence 
for this latter statement comes from a similar 
study recently completed at Colgate University. 

The Colgate study differs in two minor meth- 
Troth’s. First, he 
100 students to observe another 


odological respects from 
asked each of 
student in the library. The observations in the 
present study were all made by the two junior 
authors of this article. This was done because 
it was felt that the data would be more homo- 
geneous if the number of observers was reduced 
to a Second, in the Illinois study 
the period of observation started at the moment 


The 


minimum. 


the student sat down at his place of study. 


1DPD. C. Troth, ScHOOL AND Society, 29: 336-338, 
1929. 


Colgate students were likewise surreptiously ob 
served but the period started usually when the 
man entered the library after checking his hat 
or coat. In some cases the student would go 
directly to the reserved book desk, in which case 
the period of observation started when he had 
selected his study place. This difference should 
be such as to decrease the reported productive 
time of the Colgate students as compared with 
Illinois students. So far as we can ascertain, 
these are the only important differences in meth 
odology aside from the fact that no women stu- 
dents were in the library during the periods of 
observation, Colgate being non-coeducational. 

The present study includes observations on 75 
men students. Most of the observations were 
made in the afternoon when the library is only 
moderately busy. The number of distractions 
were consequently about “average” so far as 
this institution is concerned. 

The results of this study are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


THE AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT BY 75 STUDENTS IN 
VARIOUS TYPES OF ACTIVITY DURING A TEN- 
MINUTE PERIOD IN THE COLGATE 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 





Per cent. 





Kind of activity —— at 
“ so spent 
Productive time 
oN rere rr ee ee 359 48 
Card catalog and stacks ...... 44 6 
DME, 8% 6006 bobo oe eee es 403 54 
Reading other than assignments 
Newspapers and magazines .... 125 16 
pg ee a a 28 4 
EMRE, ogg sw). G1a-4 eee ce acwie ss, eTaNt 153 20 
Non-productive Time 
NE na oi 5 as h10' a elesa a erie 49 x 
Adjusting clothes and personal 
NNMARRGDD. 5) 506s saiacese a-atecens 28 4 
Aimlessly looking, day-dreaming 31 4 
DRE BOOKS 2. cee c cere cues 27 4. 
DEES acmawd ae wade Cwemnes 15 2 
WRINIE QFOURG 2. i cicceccces 10 1 
pS eG, 12 1 
POONEEIIOOUES © 6.0 na ce hae 005 0 8 9 4 3 
SERENE, 5 Wvavelasars erauavarwin wiotaarai 194 26 


An examination of the table shows that only 
about one fourth of the time was spent by the 
Colgate men in strictly non-produetive activi- 
ties. The superior use of time by the Colgate 
students was further shown in the observation 
of eight, or nearly 11 per cent., of the students 
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who went direetly to work and continued con- 
centrating throughout the ten-minute period. 
It will be recalled that in the coeducational in- 


L 


titution not a single student followed such a 


Dui 


course. 

There is some question as to how one should 
regard the time used in reading newspapers, 
magazines and new fiction books. Time spent 
in such reading is certainly not wasted from 
an educational standpoint. On the other hand 
these activities serve to delay the more un- 


The 


study was so designed as to prohibit the collee- 


pleasant (?) task of studying. Illinois 
tion of data on this point, so there is no possi- 
bility of making a comparison. We have con- 
sequently preferred to isolate these activities, 
counting them neither as time wasted nor as 
time profitably used. 

The difference in the behavior of the two sets 
of students under comparable conditions may be 
attributed to a number of factors. First, since 
Illinois is a much larger university, the library 
may be used more than at Colgate as a social 
meeting place for friends living some distance 
apart. How much this may contribute to the 
observed amount of lost time is purely a matter 
Seeond, the fact that Troth 


found men were less given to non-productive 


for conjecture. 


activities than women may also account in part 
for our present findings. However, even the 
Illinois men spent nearly 38 per cent. of the 
ti This is 12 per 
cent. more time than was spent by the Colgate 


ne on distracting activities. 


students on similar non-productive pursuits. A 
third faetor is probably most important of all 
That 
This 
is the most outstanding difference in the condi- 
It is, therefore, highly 


in accounting for the observed difference. 
factor is the presence of women students. 


tions of the two studies. 
probable that the presence of women in the 
Illinois group tended to raise the percentage of 
time spent in distractions, not only because of 
their own propensities in that direction, but also 
because the women were a distracting influence 
on the opposite sex. 

Should this hypothesis be verified by subse- 
quent studies it may lead to important recom- 
mendations in connection with speeding up the 
college program. It is entirely possible that 
study efficiency could be improved somewhat if 
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students were counseled to study in unmixed 
groups. This is, of course, a common-sense 
recommendation frequently supported by casual 
observations but previously lacking empirical 
foundation. 

The present investigation, moreover, repre- 
sents a straw in the winds of controversy con- 
cerning the relative educational advantages of 
coeducational vs. non-eoedueational institutions. 
It seems quite clear, so far as we have sampled 
study behavior, that the non-coedueational col 
lege is more conducive to academie work. There 
may, of course, be other factors of advantage 
in the coeducational college which far outweigh 
the quickness with which students apply them- 
selves. Nevertheless, in our present efforts to 
accelerate college training, it is important to 
give special attention to salvaging those lost 
dribbles of time which in the aggregate add up 
to a staggering total. 

F. K. BERRIEN 

J. L. KENNEDY 

D. L. CARMEL 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
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